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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 





The “Mag.” Speaks 


ON COMING OF AGE 


Whilst you, gay students, in this year of grace, 
Were in your cradles or unborn, I came 

A scorer to record your honoured Game, 

With laws unchanged, played in the same old place 
When Parry, captaining another race, 

Was leading hardy teams on fields of fame. 

What if the tunes they scored you now disdain |! 


Your sons, in turn, your efforts will efface. 


Then praise our Muse if I, in humble guise, 
Gendered a flickering torch to light their road ; 
If now I score fresh triumphs of your play ; 
And, serving generations yet more wise, 
Grown old, I kindle still the brand that glowed 


On paths, forsaken, followed in your day. 


A. AITKEN CRAWSHAW. 
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Editorial 


The Editor would like to thank all those distinguished men and 
women who have helped to make this number as memorable as possible. 
The amount of work and study that has been put into most of the 
articles is too obvious to stress. Many praises have been sung, many 
congratulations offered, by those who have themselves played a strenuous 
part in College life and know where honour is due, and it is only left to 
this minor prophet publicly to wish the MaGazINE one hundred birthdays 
—and more !—and that the fine heritage left by his illustrious forbears 
may become richer and richer as it passes to his successors. 

We could wish, too, on such an occasion that only the spirit of 
happiness had visited these pages. But this was not to be. For the 
MacazinE deeply mourns the loss of three lives, whose memoirs appear 
below ; of one who had achieved so much in his maturity, of two who 
were cut off so pathetically, before they had had their chance. 

Only one word more. But for unforeseen emergencies which delayed 
the articles from the Hon. Secretary of the R.C.M. Union this Magazine 
would have been out three or four weeks ago. She “insists upon the 
Editor allowing her to take responsibility for the delay, which she regrets, 
and which she apologies for sincerely.” 





Director's Address 
May, 1927 

When spring returns, and everything is looking fresh and young and 
jolly, we feel that life is before us, everything is worth while and the 
world is at our feet. If it were not that all the freshness and beauty were 
generally accompanied by a biting east wind with an occasional frost there 
would be no holding us. Each year finds us more or less in something of 
this mood. But as the years creep on, and we can look behind us over a 
considerable number of springs, our spirits are chastened by thoughts 
which force themselves upon us. Do we—as we grow older—grow wiser ? 
When we were young we were so often told that we should, that we may 
perhaps have taken it for granted. I imagine that it comes whether we 
like or not. Do we, as we grow older, learn from experience to discriminate 
between what is good and evil—what is reasonable and foolish, between 
what we like and what is inexpedient—content and emptiness? It would be 
nice to think we did. We do of course in part, though often by luck. But some 
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think we grow wiser as we grow in stature, inch by inch, by a natural 
process. It would be nice if we did. Some do, but it is by no means an 
established law. Some are born wise—some have wisdom thrust upon them— 
some are born old—and some never grow up—and some never get wisdom. 

Spring is not only the season of new growth and expansion; it is a 
time for setting your house in order, as so many husband-householders 
know to their cost—of cleaning and sorting and managing, of putting things 
in different places, to the exclusion of ever finding them again. And in 
particular to some of us it is the time of adornment, when clothes new 
and variegated may vie with nature at its freshest and fullest blooming. 

But when, as now, nature is waking to life again, it brings with an 
even greater force the tragedy which came upon us last term, when Rex 
Burry, in the very springtime of his life, was taken from us so suddenly. 
It seems such a pitiable loss—such a waste of a valuable life, such promise 
cut off, such charms vanished. And, although we think bitterly that we 
shall see him no more, he has, young as he was, left us something by 
which we should remember him—something by which we may profitably 
learn. It may be said he sacrificed his life to a sense of duty, For days 
before he died he must certainly have felt very ill, but probably did not 
know how desperately. Yet on the afternoon of the day on which he 
finally gave in, and an immediate operation was ordered, he was playing 
the drums in the Friday Orchestra, and subsequently conducted his choir, of 
Debenham and Freebody’s employees, in a competition in which they gained 
second prize. That is, indeed, as fine an example of grim determination as one 
could come across in many a day’s march ; a foolish courage perhaps, but 
none the less admirable. Burry never allowed anyone to know what he 
felt or suffered, nor when he knew the worst did he allow it to deter him 
from making every arrangement for the carrying on of his work. Between 
the doctor’s ordering of an immediate operation and his removal to the 
hospital for it, he wrote twelve letters to this end. For pluck and grit and 
iron will this is something of a record to be proud of, and to remember, 
He had been a chorister under Dr. Ley, at Christ Church, Oxford, and 
came to College three years ago—gaining last October the Julian Clifford 
Scholarship for Conducting. Many of you will remember the performance, 
which he conducted, of “Hansel and Gretel” at the beginning of last term, 
given to the children of the County Council. He had a way with him that 
won the confidence and goodwill of his fellow-students, and a musical 
sensibility which carried him over many difficulties, and would, undoubtedly, 
have developed into a fine musicianship. His performance of the opera 
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was in many ways attractive and original. J saw him the day before he 
died, and, although in fierce pain and desperate straits, he showed the same 
fortitude, and spoke and smiled in the same shy manner. He was only 18 
when he died, and had indeed made the most of his school life and 
opportunities. He had grown in wisdom and stature. 

I wish to speak of still another loss the College has sustained last 
term of one who served his time and generation with great distinction, 
who had attained European fame in his own subject, who had befriended 
every serious-minded musician with whom he came into contact, and 
guided the studies and researches of many whose works have added 
greatly to the knowledge of music and its history, and who is to be 
commemorated by a Scholarship for Musical Research. Mr. Barclay 
Squire’s name was the talisman that opened for real students the door to 
every music library in Europe and America, and ensured immediate 
kindness from all interested in musical bibliography. For many years he 
had put the College under the deepest obligation in his office of Librarian, 
and the extended use of the Library, and in particular of that part of it 
known as the Parry Room, is largely owing to his co-operation and good- 
will. I would like, myseif, to bear testimony to his forbearance and 
patience, judgment and kindness. His vast and scholarly knowledge was 
always at the service of students, and those who benefited by it will not 
soon forget their obligation to him. He died full of years, of distinctions, 
and of service. His name will live in his many writings and learnéd articles, 
and chiefly in the remembrance of his innumerable and grateful friends. 

Now these two College people, the one just starting in life, the other 
at the end of a full life, give us an opportunity of thinking what they stood 
for, what their lives mean to us, what we can make of them; and I would 
suggest one or two thoughts, which immediately occur. Their two lives—one 
so short, the other ripe and beneficial and full—are very dissimilar in extent, 
and cover a wide range and form an interesting comparison. It is not so 
much a matter of years, nor is it a question of time. It is so much more a 
matter of the spirit in which the work is done. The boy started with a 
full assurance of long life and good days: everything before him, all to 
win, and plenty of time to do it in. His attitude was to make hay while 
the sun shone, and in every way he took the opportunity that offered to get 
experience, not only in his direct line of work but in many subsidiary 
lines which converged on his central work ; always ready to help others, 
to pull his weight in the College, and to enter into the life of the College : 
living his life to the full. 
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His was a spirit which is of very great value to a place like this— 
being ready at any moment to pull our weight in a common cause, not for 
what we can get out of it, but for what we can put into it: Service, and 
a sporting spirit to help others in their job, whether the job is ours or not. 
It does happen sometimes that one’s own position, prestige, work, and free 
time loom too large, and take too selfish an angle ; and we cannot always 
see that cheerful co-operation makes the wheels go round far more than we 
can believe. As we grow older our lives get filled with jobs which have 
to be done, but which we do not necessarily care about. Young people 
are apt to say “I don’t care about that sort of thing and so I don’t want 
to do it.” You will find, as you grow up, that it is an excellent thing to 
train yourselves to do things you do not always care about: it makes you 
more tolerant, more elastic, more useful. But above all things it is the 
best of habits to contract, that if you have to do things you do not care 
about, you should pretend you are really fond of them. Wecannot have too 
many students who are willing for the sake of music to do anything for others 
in the College or for the College itself, outside their own particular work, who 
would help in all kinds of ways to make life the jollier by their co-operation. 

Mr. Barclay Squire was one who had not only first class musical 
ability and an uncanny knowledge of the older schools of music, but real 
authority in all matters of Art. His is a rare example of how one can 
make the fine arts supplement and illuminate the art of Music, and create 
a new comparative and historical interest for the musician. ‘To trace side 
by side painting, architecture and music, creates for any one of these 
subjects a memorable surrounding. It would be an appropriate tribute 
to Squire and his work among us, if, situated as we so happily are in a ring 
of galleries of arts and sciences, we were from time to time to pay visits to 
them either in company with someone who knows, or in the spirit of 
adventure, to amplify and make a setting for the things we learn about 
music in history and in general, or to use our own splendid collections of 
instruments to learn something of their comparative anatomy, or the 
Victoria and Albert Museum to see the dresses folks wore when they 
danced the Pavan at !llizabeth’s Court, or the furniture of a real Tudor 
house, or the pictures of London in Purcell’s time. Such visits would 
add a new interest to your work, and fill in a useful way odd moments 
of time which are now spent perhaps in Common Room gossip. 
Go together, and talk together about these things. It need never be 
a waste of time, nor need it ever interfere with your regular organised 
work. On the contrary, it should stimulate it and give it a happier setting. 
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William Barclay Squire, M.V.O., F.R.C.M., Etc. 


The death of William Barclay Squire showed the lovers of at least 
two of the fine Arts what had been the value of his singularly unobtrusive 
labour, and specialists in this art or in that must have been astonished to 
find, from the many obituary notices, how eminent was the position he 
held in some art not their own. He loved the byways of music and 
painting, and to discover some small detail about a great artist’s everyday 
life would give him the same sort of thrill with which other people would 
hail the discovery of a new masterpiece of painting or music. The union 
of those two arts made Squire’s last piece of work peculiarly congenial, for 
he undertook to choose and supply the portraits of the most eminent 
musicians for the third edition of Grove’s Dictionary. 

The valuable collection of portraits of musicians of all periods which 
he formed, not for this piece of work alone, he bequeathed to the library 
of the Royal College, where he worked for so many years as librarian. 
‘That they should be hung in the library within three months of his death 
is a condition of the will. 

The methodical habits formed at Cambridge in the course of his 
historical studies, and afterwards in London in a solicitor’s firm, made 
him especially valuable as a librarian, and he did splendid work at the 
British Museum in this way. Beyond the routine work of cataloguing, &c., 
which he thoroughly enjoyed, he was always accessible to any real student, 
however humble, and the influence he exercised in this way is incalculable. 
He would throw himself into some problem of musical or artistic research 
with real enjoyment, and many of those who sought his aid may well have 
left his presence under the impression that they had conferred, rather than 
received, a favour, so well would he disguise the fatigue he so often felt 
in later years. The gracious charm with which he received and helped the 
genuine enquirer co-existed with another manner which his intimates 
knew well, and which one of them called an “austere reserve.” After his 
retirement from the British Museum on the score of age, he undertook 
to arrange and catalogue the large collection of music from Buckingham 
Palace, placed by the King on permanent loan in the British Museum. 
This was work of an entirely congenial kind, and was finished, so far as 
the catalogue of the many Handel manuscripts, only a short time before 
he died. 

Public recognition of his arduous work was long in coming, but it 
came at last. He was very keen on increasing international intercourse on 
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artistic subjects, and such things as International Congresses were certain 
of his support. His old College, Pembroke, elected him an Honorary 
Fellow, and about three years ago he was made a Member of the Victorian 
Order. 

He must have done much to reveal to German musicians the 
extent and beauty of our English Madrigals, of which he published a great 
many with Breitkopf and Haertel in the days when the ordinary English 
publishers were reluctant to undertake them. ‘The manual labour entailed 
in this work is considerable, when we remember that the music has to be 
scored from separate part-books. Among the works he left behind was a 
complete score of Byrd’s Gradualia, the whole put together and written 
out in his own hand. 

Of the collections of Virginal music, in which I collaborated with 
him, it hardly becomes me to speak ; but in the case of the most important, 
the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, he was as proud when he brought to light 
the various facts of the life of the writer, Tregian, as when some knotty 
point of notation was satisfactorily solved. 

Such things were to him, as to all librarians, his chief delight, but I 
fear that the pleasure he would naturally have taken in his work at the 
Royal College was terribly discounted by the personal distress he suffered 
when books were taken out of the library, not returned, and eventually 
lost. In comparison with this sorrow—a distress with which few but 
librarians will sympathize—the fatigue of the ninety steps up to the library 
ranked with him as nothing. 

J. A. FULLER-MAaITLAND, 





The Story of Our Magazine 


Anniversaries and Special Numbers are splendid things; they give 
one an opportunity to do a little good plain boasting. ‘They say that the 
English people, as a race, carry modesty to the verge of affectation, not to 
say hypocrisy. If so, it must surely be good for us sometimes to be 
primm’d up with majestick Pride,” like Pet Marjorie; and that is what 
1, vicariously and collectively, am when I contemplate the R.C.M. 
MacazinE. To be quite plain, I think it by far the best students’ 
magazine I have ever seen ; I read every word of each copy as it appears ; 
I have faithfully kept, and moved about with me, every Number since the 
beginning ; and, in fact, I consider it just the sort of MaGazin« that the 
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best College in the world should have. What I am trying to say (how 
difficult literary composition is!) is, that’s the sort of article that this is 
going to be. 

A really tremendous amount of good solid achievement is represented 
by this pile of thin grey books—the grey changing suddenly into green, 
and even terra-cotta, in the middle of the pile, when War-time difficulties 
arose about dyes and qualities of paper,—beginning humbly and yet 
confidently with Vol. I, No. 1, and going on without a break and with 
scarcely a hairsbreadth of outward change, producing three Numbers a 
year, down to this present Vol. XXIII, No. 2. Nearly twenty-three 
years ; for the MaGazine is a little older than the Union, indeed it had 
no inconsiderable share in bringing that great institution into the world. 
The first Number appeared in the Christmas Term of 1904, and was as 
good a production in size and in quality as any that has followed ; it was 
called “A Journal for Past and Present Students of the Royal College of 
Music.” By Midsummer, rgos, the words ‘‘and Friends” were inserted 
after “Students”; and by Vol. II, No. 3, in Midsummer, 1906, its full 
title, continued ever since, was formed by the addition of “and Official 
Organ of the R.C.M. Union.” 

The Jove, from whose head sprang this Minerva fully-armed, was 
the initiator and first Editor, Mr. A. Aitken Crawshaw, the “College poet” 
as Sir Hubert used to call him; surely one of the “famous men” whom 
we of the Union may delight to praise. To his energy and enthusiasm 
and literary talent, first and foremost, the MaGazini owes its life, and it 
was he who set its high standard not only of excellence of contents but 
also of outward dignity, choosing the paper and the type, the cover with 
its dear familiar design, and the general make-up, which has remained 
substantially the same unto this day. From the first he had a vision of the 
great possibilities, especially in a College like ours, of a Students’ 
Magazine. “Let us unite,” he said, in his first Editorial ; “Our Macazine 
is a first step towards this great goal, and its covers hold the end of a line 
which may become a mighty bond to draw together the units of the R.C.M. 
throughout the world.” 

His prophecy has indeed been fulfilled. Even through the darkest 
days of the War everyone felt that the MacazineE must go on, whatever 
the difficulties, because it was almost the only visible link between 
“units” that the War had scattered to the ends of the earth ; and to-day 
the thin grey books go all over the world, three times a year, carrying on 
their title-page the lovely motto chosen by Sir Hubert, “The letter killeth 
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but the Spirit giveth life,"—a mighty bond indeed, not only between 
scattered units to-day but between past and present. We exchange 
Magazines, too, with students of other institutions; there is a solemn 
Minute of the Committee to the effect that a complimentary copy of each 
Number is to be sent to the Principal of the Conservatorium of Music 
in Cincinnati ! 

The mention of the Committee recalls me to history. Mr. Crawshaw, 
who continued to edit the MaGazINnE until 1909, was very soon fortified 
by a Committee, first of seven and later of nine members, which has 
constantly and carefully watched over the MaGazinr, scrutinised its 
material, and guided its policy and influence. In the Editorial of 
Vol. I, No. 2, the formation of this august bedy was heralded with one of 
those execrable puns for which Royal Collegians have always been famous: 
“How many legs has a committee got? Ours has six pairs and a 
head(itor).” Among many devoted secretaries of this Committee the first, 
(and also I believe the fourth and the sixth), was Dr. Emily Daymond, to 
whom the MaGazineE and the Union and all of us owe more than we can 
say. It was Dr. Daymond who, both as a Past Student and as a member 
of the Teaching Staff, was always ready to give wise counsel, to keep the 
MaGazine in touch with the best traditions of the College, and at any 
moment of crisis to leap into the breach and write the Minutes in her own 
blessedly legible hand. Very soon, of course, the Union was represented 
on the Committee, and the MaGazine was constituted its ‘ Official 
Organ”; and before long the finances of the two enterprises were 
amalgamated, to their mutual benefit, Miss Gertrude Eaton, the second 
Secretary, having dragged the MaGaziNeE on to its financial feet in the 
most masterly way. 

Meanwhile there was considerable development of policy and of 
influence. At first each Number contained detailed criticisms of all the 
College Concerts, and pretty fierce they sometimes were! Once the 
Kditorial, greatly daring, poured scorn and wrath upon the Choral Class, 
which had failed to take part in a certain concert owing to its having an 
unduly large “tail” of bad singers, and a page of severity was concluded 
with the firm remark “Certainly no worthy standard will ever be maintained 
while the present happy-go-lucky state of things exists.” After a time, in 
fact in Vol. III, it was realised that criticism of this detailed kind was not 
the function of a students’ magazine, and thenceforth the programmes of 
the College Concerts were printed without comment as they are at present. 
Reviews of published work, however, both musical and literary, have been 
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a very excellent feature of the MaGazine throughout. Perhaps most 
important and valuable of all, the Directors’ Addresses have been given, 
practically in full and almost without a break, since the Easter Term of 
1909. ‘Then there have been all the announcements and reports of Union 
affairs: the Annual “At Home,” calling forth each year more and more 
culogistic language as each party grew jollier and more brilliant and 
funnier than the last ; the records of all business meetings, with elections 
of Committee Members, reports of the Loan Fund, and so forth ; and the 
proud moment when the first Annual Dinner of the Union, in 1909, was 
announced by Sir Hubert himself in his terminal Address with genial and 
appreciative words which recall very vividly, to those of us who were “in at 
the beginning,” how he always encouraged and backed up each new 
venture of both MaGazine and Union. The “ Royal Collegian Abroad,” 
too,—one of the most persistent features of all—what a delightful store- 
house of interest and gossip and the names of old friends it is, and how 
difficult it must often have been to compile, especially when, as happened 
at first, the title of it was imperfectly understood and had to be explained 
in a solemn Editorial which toyed with and then rejected the alternative 
of “The Royal Collegian At Large.” 

In the history of the last twenty-three years, as recorded in the 
MaGazin&, there were some great moments about which the fitting words 
had to be said and written—such as the two visits of Her Majesty the 
Queen ; the celebration, by means of Festival Concerts, of the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the present College buildings, and the opening of the Parry 
Room ; and also alas, some great losses and occasions of sorrow. It is 
not always easy, even for experienced writers, to strike exactly the right 
note at times like these ; and yet I think we may turn to the Memorial 
Numbers which recorded the passing of some of our greatest masters—our 
beloved Sir Hubert Parry in 1918, and the three who followed each other 
so closely in March, 1924, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Charles Stanford and 
Sir Frederick Bridge—with a thankful sense that they were indeed a 
tribute, simple and spontaneous and therefore not unworthy, to the 
memory of these great men and to the love and honour in which every 
member of the College held them. 

The history of the world, too, has had its echoes among our little 
community. Upon all groups of students the shadow of the years of War 
fell with especial heaviness, and its gloom is seen and felt in the pages of 
our MaGazinr during the years 1914-1918. Yet the gloom is not all; 
these brave little Numbers reflect also something of the pride, and the 
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steady quietness of persistent “work as usual,” and the sense of the 
enhanced value of all artistic excellence, which were the temper of the 
College asa whole. At the very beginning of the War,—on August 2oth, 
1914, to be precise,—was held that famous “ Extraordinary Meeting” of 
the MaGazinE Committee at a Geneva railway station, attended only by } 
the Editor and the Honorary Secretary of the Union, both of them 
stranded there “owing to the military activities of the German Government,” 
which was recorded in the Editorial of Vol. X, No. 3, and which resulted 
in the MaGazineE being brought out calmly and competently as usual. 

We have had our lighter side, too, and very funny indeed the 
College can be when it likes, as those who come to Union “At Homes” 
know well. The very first Number had a poem called the “ Amateur 
Accompanist,” about which I need only say that it was by Mr. Aveling. 
(I don’t believe most of us had “found out” Mr. Aveling in those days, so } 
the poem cast a useful new light on his character.) There was later on a 
“ Nightmare,” signed “ Diner-out,” about a Concert of exclusively British 
music scored for “the usual full orchestra with the addition of two thunder- 
drones, a family of hubbuboboes, and a cataclysmograph,” at which the 
conductor “was kept in a quiet little box where he would not be disturbed, 
and conducted by electricity” ; there was Macaroni T’humpenhoff’s valuable 
article on “How to Play the Piano”; and, perhaps best of all, “The 
comPARRYtively sad TAYL OR story of JAMES and Sue,” which I 
would love to quote in full, but that, alas, it would mean much less 
to the present degenerate age, so I will content myself with saying that ! 
it began ‘“One DAY MONDay,” and ended ‘‘went FRISKIN off to 
feed the HENS ANd the PARRATT.” 

Would that I might conclude this article with a similar /ay/, 
recounting the adventures and the great services to the Macaziner of all 
who have given such devoted labour to make it what it is : the Committee 
members, the many industrious Secretaries, the helpers behind the scenes, 
the contributors great and small, and the five Editors—(won't some 
present-day College poet write a sonnet or a rondeau ?)—Crawshaw, Colles, 

Dunhill, Howells, and Carritt. But either I have not the wit; or, as I 
prefer to think, their names do not lend themselves to this treatment. 


ee 


PuasBe M. WALrERs. 


P.S.—In Miss Phoebe Walters’ absence abroad, the Editor publishes 
these further facts from a letter which was sent to her by the Rev. Aitken 
Crawshaw. This letter, unfortunately, went astray, but Mr. Crawshaw hag 
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kindly allowed me to publish the following extracts from the missive 
which eventually came into my hands :— 


About the “ Motto,” he writes that he remembers :— 

“Going to Sir Hubert to ask him for a motto—and he said 
what about ‘The letter killeth but the Spirit giveth life?’ I 
was simply delighted of course, and though later he called me in 
and wondered if it were the best—I persuaded him very hard 


to let me keep it. I think everybody must be glad. It was his 
choice of motto.” 


Re the printers :— 

“After the first two numbers, I think we went to Bellows, of 
Gloucester, who were most friendly and efficient.” 

With reference to the “ Design,” :— 

“T offered a prize for a design for the cover. Miss Augusine 
Macgregor got it, though there were two other designs submitted.” 
About the “Second Number,” Mr. Crawshaw writes :-— 

‘We got a Committee, and Miss Daymond’s wise guidance and 
tremendous ‘vision’ is a lasting pleasure to recollect. I think we 
got a Committee very shortly after the first number broke on an 
astonished world! It was about then that the Union idea emerged 


(from Miss Daymond), and I call to mind the difficulties of adjusting 
subscriptions, etc.” 





In the Opera Theatre 


In the Parry Opera Theatre there were given three performances of 


“Hansel and Gretel” (Humperdinck) for the children of the London 
County Schools, on Monday, 31st January, Tuesday, rst February, and 


Wednesday, 2nd February, at 5-15 p.m. Five hundred children attended 
at each. The programme was as follows :— 





“ Hansel and Gretel” 


Characters 
Peter (a broom maker)... oo) me cet PHILIP WARDE 
Gertrude (his wife) as 555 we -.. CATHERINE WARNER 
Hiinsel : : PHYLLIS EVENS 
Gretel } Abbele Chur ea) =< a ae ( Rusy McGitcurist 
The Witch (who eats children) ... ex .-. CATHERINE WARNER 
Sandman (the sleep fairy) ae oo a5 GLapys KNIGHT 


Dewman (the dawn fairy) w oe 58 NELLIE Mgyrat 
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Children and Angels 


Doris Banner 
Eleanor Caffrey 
Lily Clifford 
Katherine Gates 
Marjorie Haviland 


Act I 
Act II 
Act III 


Conductors: Mr. H. GRUNEBAUM and Rex Burry (2nd February) 


Producer: Mr. L. Cairns JAMES, Hon.R.C.M. 


There was also given on Tuesday, 15th March, 1927, at 8 p.m. a 
private performance of Scenes from “Don Giovanni” (Mozart) and 


“Othello” (Verdi), under the baton of Mr. H. Grunebaum. 


programmie is printed below :— 
“ D 
Leporello (servant to Don C 


Donna Anna 
Don Giovanni ... 


The Commander (Donna Anna's father) . 
Don Ottavio (betrothed to Donna Anna)... 


Donna Elvira ... 
(a lady from Bu 


rgos, 
ZERLINA (a peasant girl) 
MASETTO (a peasant) 


Olive Howells 
Nellie Meyrat 
May Moore 
Hilda Rickard 
Enid Roper 


yiovanni) 


Edith Robinson 
Mabel Ritchie 
Gladys Schmid 


Monica Sweeney 


— The Cottage 
— The Wood 
— The Witch's House 


The 


on Giovanni” 


Characters 





JOHN ANDREWS 
WINIFRED BURTON 
IKKARL Mi&LENE 

JOHN Morrersugap 
TREFOR JONES 


x Ss “ MABEL RITCHIE 
whom Don Giovanni has deserted) 


NELLIE MEYRAT 
. CHARLES DRAPER 


Peasants, Dancers and Guests 


Doris Banner 
Frances Braithwaite 


Thomas Dance 
Helmar Fernbach 


Eleanor Caffrey 
Phyllis Evens 


Ruby McGilchrist 
Monica Sweeney 


Robert Poole 
William Wilson 


Albert Kennedy 
John Mottershead 





SCENES 
Act I 


Scene 1 — The Garden of the Commander. 


Scene 2 — Near Don Giovanni's Palace. 


Scene 3 — Outside Don Giovanni's Palace. 
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“Othello” 
Characters 
Othello ... 
Iago (his ensign) 
Cassio (his Lieutenant) 
Lodovico (Ambassador of the Venetian Republic) 
Montano 


Desdemona (wife of Othello) 
Emilia (wife of Iago) 
Acr IV 


A Bedroom in the Palace at Cyprus. 





Producer: Mr. T. C. FarrBaiRN, 





EDGAR WILLIAMS 
. CHARLES DRAPER 
HELMAR FERNBACH 
THOMAS DANCE 
oD non aes ae ie ..» |WILLIAM WILSON 
(predecessor of Othello in the government of Cyprus) 
... DOROTHY AuGoop 
EpITH ROBINSON 


There were also given two private performances by the Dramatic 
Class of “Twelfth Night” (Shakespeare) on Tuesday, 22nd March, 1927 
and Friday, 25th March, 1927, at 7-45 p.m. Mr. Cairns James, Hon.R.C.M. 


was the producer. 


“Twelfth Night” 
Characters 
22nd March 
Orsino (Duke of Illyria) ... GLAbys KNIGHT 
Sebastian (brother to Viola) HAROLD CHING 


Antonio Fi 0 ve .» JOHN MOTTERSHEAD 
(a Sea captain, friend to Sebastian) 

Valentine| Gentlemen attending ora REES 

Curio J on the Duke Epirn Roper 

Sir Toby Belch (uncle to Olivia) HAROLD Denron .., 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek ... HELMAR FERNBACH, 


Malvolio (steward to Olivia) PHILIP WARDE 


Fabian ee MONICA WARNER ... 
Clown } PLSD LEE { ROBERT GWYNNE ... 
A sea Captain (friend to Viola)... CHARLES HoLMEs.., 
Priest WILLIAM WILSON ... 


First Officer 
Second Officer 


CHARLES Hotes... 
RICHARD Watson... 
Carys Davies 
Betty BAXENDALE.. 
OLIvE HowWELLs 
FLORA THORNHILL.. 


Olivia (a rich countess) ... 
Viola (in love with the Duke) 
Maria (Oliyia’s woman) ... 


Servant 


Ladies in waiting 
Flora Thornhill — Lily Clifford 
Phyllis Evens Olive Howells 


Monica Sweeney 


The programme was as follows :— 


25th March 
GLapys KNIGHT 


HAROLD CHING 
Joun MOTTERSHEAD 


MARGARET REES 
Monica SWEENEY 
CHARLES DRAPER 
HELMAR FERNBACH 
WILLIAM WILSON 
MARGARET COATES 
ROBERT GWYNNE 
ROBERT POOLE 
ROBERT POOLE 
CHARLES HOLMES 
A. H. KENNEDY 
Marjori£é HAVILAND 
ROsALIND RowsELL 
Lity CLIFFORD 
FLORA THORNHILL 


Edith Robinson 


on 
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Lords in waiting 
Margaret Coates Mary Binns Margaret Rees 
Edith Roper Betty Baxendale 


Pages 
Ruby McGilchrist Doris Banner 
Musicians 
Nellie Meyrat Dorothy Rowland Lois Meads 
Sailors 


Emlyn Bebb Thomas Dance Douglas Titchener 


Attendants to Malvolio 
Allan Bunney A. H. Kennedy 





The Incidental Music composed by RicHaRD AUSTIN, except the 
Clown’s songs, which are by ROGER QUILTER. 





String Orchestra conducted by RicHARD AUSTIN. 





Our Part in the Beethoven Centenary 


Sir Hugh Allen conducted at the Beethoven Centenary Celebration 
Concert at the Royal Albert Hall on March 24th, and on the following 
day left for Vienna, as the representative of the British Government. 
Mr. Ffennell represented the Royal College of Music at the celebrations 
in Vienna, and placed our wreath on Beethoven’s tomb. 


Copy of Address read at the Beethoven Centenary Celebration 
in Vienna, 26th March, 1927 

One hundred years ago the world mourned the death of one of 
its supreme composers, and acknowledged with every mark of respect and 
gratitude the debt under which he had laid it. 

To-day, one hundred years after, we desire again to acknowledge 
with an even greater devotion and gratitude the happiness and the beauty 
he has brought into the lives of all who love music, and in this spirit we, 
the President, the Council, the Professors, and the Students of the Royal 
College of Music, London, desire to lay our tribute at the feet of 
Beethoven in the city of his adoption. 


(Signed) EDWARD P. 
To President. 
His Excellency the President of 
The Republic of Austria, 
Doctor MicHAEL HAaINISCH. 


a 


— 
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The Prince of Wales's Visit 


On Thursday morning, the 24th of February, 1927, appeared a bald 
announcement in the Court Circular, dated the previous day, to the effect 
that: “His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by Sir Godfrey 
Thomas, Bart., and Mr. Alan Lascelles, presided at the Council Dinner 
to the Fellows of the Royal College of Music, which was held at the 
College this evening.” 

Thus the bleak official record of what was in fact a Red Letter Day 
in the history of the R.C.M. Occasions of this kind are often described 
as “auspicious” or ‘‘momentous,” but the evening of February 23rd was 
better than either of those things: it was distinctive, original, and even 
fantastic, but above all great fun |! 

To begin with, the precincts of the College, so well known to the 
old student, assumed an unfamiliar, mysterious air, due partly to the 
complete transformation of an ordinary and presumably an inevitable 
office into a handsome spacious hall, from which a branching staircase 
leads to the gallery of the Concert Hall. It is a really stately vestibule, 
adorned by the statue of David (who looks far more impressive than in 
his old suroundings), and adds much to the dignity of the College 
entrance, It is, indeed, so well proportioned that, except for its 
unfamiliarity, one feels that it must always have been there, thus producing 
a dream-like impression of visiting old haunts unaccountably altered. 
This feeling was intensified by seeing the Concert Hall, which had also 
“suffered a sea change” into a lofty, carpeted dining-room, where the 
Prince presided over a long table of some 40 guests—Professors, Members 
of the Council, and the distinguished Fellows of the College in whose 
honour the entertainment had been planned. Sir Walford Davies, Dr. 
Holst, Dr. Adrian Boult, Dr. Vaughan Williams were a few one noticed 
among various celebrities. 

Then followed the performance. Our illustrious President had 
been assured that the programme would be “light.” Did he perhaps 
think that academic “lightness” was a contradiction in terms? If so, he 
was destined to pleasurable disappointment. The names of Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, or even Schubert did not appear on the programme, and though 
it is true there were no saxophones, and strictly speaking no jazz, and the 


ballet performance, for such it was, consisted of “real” music, and very 
jolly music, too; there is little doubt but that it was equally appreciated 
by learned professors, less learned students and guests, and by the 
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President himself, who though by no means devoid of musical feeling, 
lays no claim to a musical education. 

Though Bach and Rameau both figured in the programme, the key- 
note of the performance was modernity, and the atmosphere was laughter 
and lightheartedness. Under the able conductorship of Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent the music, as Sir Walter Parratt was wont to say, went “whiffling 
through the tulgy wood” ! 

A delightful dance by Canaro, of three burglars with dark lanterns 
round a safe, was followed by the exquisite little ballet from “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” to Rameau’s music. 

Then appeared the first item of pure farce on the programme. 
Miss Penelope Spencer brought the house down with her clever dance of 
Lord Berner’s ‘Funeral March for the Death of a Rich Aunt,” whilst our 
President settled down visibly to enjoy himself. 

A delightful choral dance by Rutland Boughton, to words by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, was succeeded by some attractive folk dances, 
and the next item was ‘Some Suggestions for a Ballad Concert,” in which 
Dr. Harold Darke, Mr. Arthur Benjamin and Mr. Herbert Howells 
surpassed themselves, respectively in a Nursery Rhyme, a Love Song, or a 
Part Song, to the obvious enjoyment of Sir Landon Ronald, Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

An altogether delightful duet for Golliwog and Golliwig, by Mr. 
Gordon Brown, proved capital fun, and was followed by Bach’s First 
Prelude and his Gavotte from the Suite in D, both arranged as dances. 
The dignity and grace of the former introduced a serious touch, and made 
an attractive contrast to the extravagance that had preceded it. 

Next came César Ciu’s Danse Asiatique, most effectively performed, 
to be followed in turn by Roger Quilter’s arrangement as a duet of: “It 
was a lover and his lass,” and the finale was “A toothsome morsel,” an 
amazingly ingenious production, in which Mr. Gavin Gordon Brown's 
extremely clever music, Miss Penelope Spencer’s brilliant dancing and the 
effective co-operation of the entire Corps de Ballet combined with complete 
success. The President could not refrain from beating time to the 

Charleston theme that appeared as a kind of “leit-motif,’ and this 
spontaneous effort of the students themselves brought an evening of pure 
joy to a delightfully riotous conclusion. 

Where all were so good, it seems invidious to single out any individual 
names for praise, but it is hardly possible to avoid especial mention of the 
really astounding dancing of Miss Penelope Spencer, of the staging and 





« 
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lighting arranged by Lady George Cholmondeley, of the excellent 
performance by the Orchestra, and the designing and making of dresses by 
Mrs. Gotch. 

The Fellows appeared thoroughly to appreciate the welcome 
extended to them by the College, and the smiles of the President testified 
to His Royal Highness’s equal enjoyment of a very happy evening. 


CynTHIA COLVILLE. 





The Inner Hall 


During the last ten years the interior of the College has undergone 
much change. It would hold many surprises for one re-visiting it after a 
few years’ absence. ‘Ihe building cannot, in the nature of things, expand 
to north, south, east or west, other properties forbid it. But the inside 
has changed itself into a half new place. The “new” Common-rooms 
and Class-rooms on the second floor are almost “old.” They are at any rate 
so much a part of the College functioning as to be taken for granted. The 
Parry Opera Theatre is a thing no longer to be gaped at, but to be worked 
in, ‘The really new thing is the Inner, Hall, so lately completed, and so 
beautiful a feature of the building, that it calls for description here. 

It stands where was for so long the General Office, and extends as 
far back as the end wall of the Concert Hall. ‘The corridors that once 
flanked the old office are now part of the Inner Hall, which takes in the 
whole width of this particular part of the College building. Entrance to 
these old “corridors,’—which can no longer be so described—is through 
oaken double-doors, half-glazed, Similar doors give entrance to the Concert 
Hall itself. In the wall that faces the main entrance to College are two 
open-work iron gates, with the R.C.M. War Memorial in between them— 
its old place, undisturbed. ‘Two similar gates adorn other walls of the Hall. 

There is an air of spaciousness and lightness about the interior. At 


the far end stands a curiously transformed stairway—of marble, with 
decorative iron railings—leading to the gallery of the Concert Hall. It is, 
in part, the old stairway that used to hide itself behind the old “back 
office.” It is a striking feature in the design as a whole. 

At the moment the Inner Hall contains a series of Beethoven 
exhibits, kindly lent by Mr. Arthur Hill. But these will be succeeded, 
soon, by a permanent collection of instruments and manuscripts and other 





> 
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rare objects of interest, housed in five oak cases distributed over the floor 
of the room. So that the whole will make a most dignified and interesting 
outer chamber to the Concert Room, and folk will pass through it to and 
from functions in the latter. 

The Inner Hall 1s the gift of Sir Ernest Palmer. It is well-nigh 
impossible to set down an adequate expression of what we all feel towards 
Sir Ernest Palmer for this richly generous gift—the more so, that this 
latest benefaction follows so closely upon others, and is but one in a 
whole series by which he has permanently influenced and enriched the 
College. { 

There stands on one of the walls of the Hall a tablet bearing the 
following inscription :— | 

OPENED ON 23rp FEBRUARY, 1927 


BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 





AND THE OFFICES ABOVE WERE PRESENTED 
TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC BY { 
SIR S. ERNEST PALMER, BART. 
FIRST FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE 
DONOR OF THE PATRON'S FUND 
THE ERNEST PALMER OPERA FUND 
AND THE BERKSHIRE SCHOLARSHIP. 


THIS INNER HALL | 


A NOBLE BENEFACTOR TO MUSIC 
AND TO THIS FOUNDATION. 


Hrrpert Hown ts. 





The R.C.M. Patron’s Fund 


On 11th February Mr. Aprian C. Bout conducted an Orchestral 
Rehearsal for Conductors and Executive Artists. F. Delius’ Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra in C minor was performed, with Haroup 
RuTLanp as Soloist ; also the Jast movement of T’schaikoysky’s Symphony 
No. 4, in F minor, under the direction of RonaLp Biccs, and César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations for Pianoforte and Orchestra, with 
Epwin Benzow as Soloist. The other works were :— 





SONG ate see a One Fine day vee aae a6 Puccini 
SyMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE for Violin and Orchestra (Two movements)... Zalu 
SCENA ... ob ans Ab! perfido ote ia «» Beethoven 
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Composers :— 


3. ‘*Sussex" SYMPHONY 


under Mr. Boult’s direction. 


Wednesday, Feb. 2 (Chamber) 


SUITE for Two Violins and Violoncello .. Handes 
Jonn Roninson (Scholar), EuGene Pini, 
ALEXANDER Nirost (Scholar). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO— 

Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue .. Back 
Joyce MoGown Crark, A.R.U.M. 

VIOLONCELLO SOLO— , 

Sonatain F major .. Perpora 
AupkgEy Piccorr (Scholar). 

VOCAL QUARTET— : 

} Youth rides forth .. Harold £. Darke 


a, The Tewkesbury road 
6, The hill pines 

ec The echoing green 

@. Youth rides forth 


Uxsuna Boasn, a.k.c.M., GLADYS GOSLING 
(Scholar), Eaiyn Bru (Scholar), CkAWFORKD 
McNair, 


Accompanist— WILLIAM F, Gurney (Scholar). 


QUARTETfor Strings, in E flat, Op. 51 .. Dvorak 
RirGinatp S. Oakuey, Jonn Rosinson 
(Scholar), ANN WOLFE, A.R.C.M., AUDREY 
Piccorr (Scholar). 

Accompanist— 
Pxyiuts Axnorr (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 





The following was the programme on 4th March, given for 
Conductors and Executive Artists :— 


1. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 : Beethoven 
2. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in A major... Glazounow 
3. OVERTURE ive Leonore, No. 3 v3 Beethoven 


4. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra .. César Franck 
HENRY BRONKHORST. 


The following was the programme on 18th March, given for 


1. VARIATIONS on an Original Theme Sys : Leonard Isaacs 


(Royal College of Music). 


2, SYMPHONY in D minor (first portion) a ra Eric Brough 


Anthony Collins 
(Royal College of Music). 


At all three Rehearsals the London Symphony Orchestra played 





College Concerts 


Tuesday, February 15 
(Second Orchestra) 
PRELUDE .. The Kingdom .. Edward Elgar 
Conductor—Rex Burry. 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS— 
for Violoncello and Orchestra .. Boedmann 


Léis Means (Grove Exhibitioner), 
Conductor—MIcHAaEL Tirpstt. 


SONG OF THE ROAD (Augh the Drover)— 
XR. Vaughan Williams 


TreFor Jonzs (Scholar). 
Conductor—H. Fosrsr CLarke. 


SYMPHONY No. 3, in E flat (Avofea) .. Beethoven 


SYMPHONIC POEM .. Baba-Jaga .. Liadov 
Conductor—Herzi Lurxin. 


Conductor—Dr. Maccotm SarGENt. 
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Wednesday, Feb. 16 (Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in G major, 


Op. 18, No. 2... Beethoven | 


Heven STEWART, A.k.c.M. (Associated Board 
Exhibitioner), Beatrice CaLvert, GWENDOLEN 
WINDSOR, A.R.C.M., AUDREY PiGcoTt (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
sth Sonata, Op.53 .. Scriabin 


Leste Harris. 


SONGS .. Roger Quilter 


a. An old carol 
6. Spring is at the door 


Otwen PHILuips. 
DUET for Two Violoncellos, in G minor .. Handel 


Susan JONES, A.R.C.M., PriscILLA WORTHINGTON 


SONGS... a.Lungidalcarobene .. Seccht 
& Sitraiceppi .. +. Handel 


I.gRVLAND Wuirtke (Scholar). 


QUARTET for Strings, in Dminor .. Mozart 
Jounx Rontxson (Scholar), EuGenre Pint, 
ANNE WOLFE, A.R.C.M., ALEXANDER NiFost 
(Scholar). 

Accompanist—CEciL BELCHER 


Friday, February 18 (Orchestral) 
OVERTURE 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra No. 2, 
in C minor, Op. 18 .. S. Rachmaninoff 


Leonore No. 3 Beethoven 


Joan Brack (Associated Board Exhibitioner). 
SONG .. Great is Jehovah 

Doris Banner (Scholar). 

VARIATIONS for Orchestra 


Conducted by Tue Composer. 


SYMPHONY in C (The English) .. «. Parry 


Schubert 


Guy Warrack 


Conductor—Mr. Aprian Boucr. 


Wednesday, March 9 (Chamber) 


SERENADE for Wind Instruments, in C minor— 
Mozart 

Joun Brack (Scholar), Witrrep Kray 
(Scholar), Syivia Spencer (Scholar), Grorce 
Jounston, Henry Warson (Scholar Exhibi- 
tioner), GzonGe MHottry (Scholar), Grorce 
ALEXANDRA (Scholar), ALexED ButTver (Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Rhapsody... John /reland 


Joan Davis. 
SONGS .. -- Joyce McGown Clark 
(Student) 


a. I sing ofa maiden 

6. The sigh 

c. In the poppy field 
Maser RITCHIE, A.B.C.M. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS = : 
a, Imprompta, F sharp, Op. 36 eas 
| 6. Etude, A minor, Op. 25 x ; Chopin 


Neuurs McCarty (Exhibitioner). 


|; RECITATIVE AND AIR— 


Alexander's course of Glory (4 fessanadre).. Handel 
Barsara M. Sournar. (Exhibitioner), 


SONATA for Violin and Pianoforte, in A major, 


Op. 47 (Kreutzer) .. Beethoven 


Auprry Forb, A.k.cM. (Scholar), 
Nevis McCartnry (Exhibitioner). 


Accompanist—Marxy CHarmMan, 





Tuesday, March 29 
(Second Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
in A minor, Op. 54 .. Sedamann 


Eric SAUNDERS, A.R.C.M. 


Conductors— 
Hunerxr F, Cuarky, Micnann Tirenrr, 


“ODE TO DEATH," for Chorus and Orchestra— 
Gustav Holst 
Tuk Cnorar Crass. 


SYMPHONY No. 2, in D major, Op. 73... Brahms 


CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
in C major, Op. 20.. &. D' Albert 
(Two movements) 


Otive Ricitarps (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 





Conductor—Mark PasvKur. 


ARIA .. -» Caro nome (AXigoletto) .. Verdi 
Nexium Mayrar (Grove Exhibitioner). 
Conductor— Lrstix Harris, 


OVERTURE ., Russlan and Ludmila .. Glinka 
Conductor—Herzt. Lurkin. 
Conductor—Dn. Matcotm SARGENT, 





Wednesday, March 30 (Chamber) 


QUINTET for Strings in C major .. Schubert 
Jack Spacey (Scholar), Hutnn Stzwa RT, AJGC.M., 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner), Mary GLappEn 
(Exhibitioner), Hutnn Just, a.x.c.m. (Scholarship 
Exhibitioner), AupreY Piccorr (Scholar), 


RONDO for Violin and Viola, in G major ., Mozart 


Katunring Gates (Hon, Exhibitioner), 
Eric H, Freeman, a.n.c.m, 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a. Amberley wild brooks .. John Jrelamd 
6. Poissons d'or, -. Debussy 


EMILY PALMER, ALR.C.M, 





_ 
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FOUR PART SONGS for Female Voices— 





SONATA for Violoncello and Pianoforte .. F. Delius | Friday, April 1 (Orchestral) 
ALexANpeR Nirosi (Scholar), | Lae nae ss ; 

Renee Sweurtann, A.k.c.m. (Scholar). | CONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
Op. 92 .. Schumann 


| ELISABETH AVELING. 


Charles Wood 


ce oy muti SCENE... Celeste Aida (Aida) -- Verdi 
» Lucy Ashton's song ; A Pay 
5 Cowaligs (eee covers | EpGar WILLIAMS (Operatic Exhibitioner). 


d, The ride of the witch . 
| SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67.. Beethoven 
Mancannr Reus A.R.C.M., URSULA Boase, 
AK. CMey MONA Benson, A.K.C,.M. (Scholar), 
Giapys Gostinc (Scholar), SONG +» Chanson perpétuelle .. Chausson 


Accompanist—Cucit Buncuer, a.r.c.m. Veronica Mansrinup (Scholar). 





CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


SONATA for Clarinet and Pianoforte in F minor, in C minor .. F. Delius 


P. 120, No.1 .. Brahms Mary Nosve (Scholar). 


Witrrip Kraury (Scholar), 
GWENDOLINE PARKK, ALR.C.M, (Scholar), Conductor—Mr. Aprian Boutr. 


Informal Concerts 


There were four Informal Concerts during the Easter Term, Among the 
many works heard, were two Songs for Bass Voice and String Trio, by 
G. Cornett (Student) : “Dawn Shall over Lethe break," and ‘‘ The Night”; also 
H. Howes’ ‘‘ Goddess of Night" ; The concert on Tuesday, March 22nd, was 
for Junior Conductors and Third Orchestra (Mr. W. H. REED). 


Students’ Recitals 


Recital (No. 45), Monday, aust February, by GeTHyn WYKEHAM-GEORGE, 
A.R.C.M. (Scholar), Violoncello, assisted by Epwin Bensow (Scholar). The 
programme included the Brahms’ Sonata in F major, Op. 99, Bach's Suite in 
E flat major for Violoncello alone, Locatelli’s Sonata in D major, and some 
modern piano pieces. 


Recital (No. 46), Wednesday, 16th March, Grapys Lovett, A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte), assisted by THomAs DANCE (Baritone), The programme consisted 
of Bach's Fantasy in C minor, Beethoven's Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, Ravel's 
Sonantine, Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, and Schumann's Dichterliebe. 
Hywet G. HuGueEs accompanied. 


Recital (No. 47), Monday, 2tst March, by CoNnsTANCE SPENCER, A.R.C.M. 
(Pianoforte), assisted by HELEN Just, A.R.C.M. (Violoncello). The programme 
included pianoforte works by Bach, César Franck, M. Ravel, and Handel's 
x minor Sonata for Violoncello and Pianolorte. 
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The R.C.M. Union 


21st Birthday Celebrations 





As already announced in the last number of the MaGazinr, special 
celebrations will mark the 21st Birthday of the Union. 

The celebrations will cover two evenings—Wednesday, June 2gth, 
and Thursday, June 30oth—and the General Committee and Entertainment 
Committee have arranged that on the first (June 29th) there shall be a Choral 
and Orchestral Concert in the Concert Hall at College, when the programme 
will include Sir Hubert Parry’s “Ode to Music” (originally written for the 
opening of the Concert Hall in rgor), Sir Charles Stanford’s “Songs of the 
Fleet,” and the ‘‘ Overture to the Wasps,” by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. 

There will be an interval for refreshments during the evening, as is 
usual at the summer ‘“‘ At Home,” and the arrangements for introducing 
guests will also follow the usual lines. 

On the following evening, Thursday, June zoth, there will be a 
Dinner, followed by a Dance, at the Wharncliffe Rooms, Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1, from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. ‘The charge to 
Members and their guests for the Dinner and Dance combined will be 
12/6 a head, or else separately: Dinner 8/6, Dance (with light refresh- 
ments) 6/6. Tickets for the Concert, Dinner and Dance will be obtainable 
from the Hon. Secretary of the Union. 

Full particulars are being sent to all members. 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual General Meeting took place at College on Thursday, 
January 20th. The chair was taken by the President, Sir Hugh Allen. 
As befitted the Society’s first business meeting after attaining its majority, 
this proved one of the most important the Union has held. Two questions 
were decided which have been under consideration for years, viz. (1) Life 
Membership of the Union, and (2) A Union Badge and Colours. It was 
resolved to institute both. The principle of Life Membership having been 
adopted, the Meeting further resolved that a small Sub-Committee, not 
exceeding five members, should be appointed to collect and inquire into 
financial data, and to report upon the sum which they consider suitable as 
the amount to be fixed for the Life Membership, and authority was given to 
Miss Darnell (Hon. Treasurer) to select the members of this Committee. 

With regard to the Badge and Colours, the General Meeting, having 
resolved that it is desirable to have a Union Badge and Colours, further 
resolved that a Sub-Committee should be appointed to consider and report 
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to a Special General Meeting upon the form and colours in which it is 
desirable that these be presented, the appointment of this Sub-Committee 
to be left to the Union Committee. 

The rest of the General Meeting followed usual lines, save that the 
reports upon the work and condition of the Union and Loan Fund were 
considered satisfactory even beyond the usual. The Hon. Officers were 
re-elected. Miss Bowden Smith, Miss Phoebe Walters, Mr. Lofthouse and 
Mr. Shore (who retired by Rule 9, but were eligible for re-election) 
were re-elected. Lady Heath, Miss Maturin, Mr. H. C. Colles, and 
Mr. Dunhill were not eligible for re-election, having served six years 
consecutively ; to fill these vacancies, Mr. Claude Aveling, Mr. Albert 
Howe, Mr. Herbert Howells, and Mr. Harold Samuel were elected 
unanimously. To fill two vacancies in the Present Pupils Division of the 
Committee, Miss Odette de Foras and Mr. David Evans were elected, the 
voting being by ballot. Members of the Committee elected during the 
past year to fill casual vacancies were confirmed in their elections, 

At the end of the Meeting tea and coffee were served, and at five 
o'clock there followed in the Parry Opera Theatre a performance of a 
farcical Operetta, by C. Armstrong Gibbs, called “The Sting of Love.” 
The principal parts were admirably sung and acted by Bertha Steventon, 
Dorothy Smithard, Trefor Jones and John Andrews, accompanied by a 
Chamber Orchestra under the direction of the Composer, and the 
charming music delighted everyone. The Operetta was produced’ by 
Harold Davidson. ‘To all concerned cordial thanks are due, 


Concert of Choral Works by Sir Hubert Parry 


By invitation of the Director, Sir Hugh Allen, the St. Michael’s 
Singers, under their conductor Dr. Harold Darke, gave a Concert of 
Choral works by Sir Hubert Parry in the Concert Hall at College, 
on February 25th, in memory of Sir Hubert’s birthday, which fell on 
February 27th. he programme included :-— 


“THE Vision or Lirx,” for Soloists and Chorus, the orchestral 
accompaniments being rendered by Mr. G. Thalben Ball and 
Mr. Blake, in a version for Organ and Pianoforte 


FunreRAL Opn, “ Uhe Glories of our Blood and State.” 

THREE SONGS OF FAREWELL. 

The whole Concert was deeply impressive. 

At the wish of the Director, a number of tickets were specially 
allocated for Union Members, and many members availed themselves of 
this privilege. 


Marion M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 
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The R.C.M. Union: Records and Recollections 


More than twenty-one years have passed since the R.C.M. Union 
held its first Annual General Meeting on 15th January, r906. Yet the 





story of its youth and adventures must be carried still further, if it is to be 
complete. For the Union was no sudden idea that sprang in the shallow 
ground of passing fancy, only to fade in the light of later experience.’ On 
the contrary it was a goal instinctively approached, and long unconsciously 
desired. 

From the first esprtt de corps existed among Collegians. Opportunities 
for its expression were, however, mainly confined to work. Yet from time 
to time essays were made at some sort of corporate social life. 


There was the Debating Society of famous memory. There was the 
old Football Club, which made its need for money the occasion for unforget- 
ably jolly concerts when star performances were given by future celebrities, 
and the humorous turns foreshadowed the “T'unniments” of Union 
“At Homes.” (Nor must the fencing match between Sefior Arbos and 
Edward Behr be forgotten, though that was brilliance, not burlesque.) 


There were, too, ‘College evenings” at my home, when a dozen or 
more Collegians would play Chamber Music and games, until the last 
train had to be caught ata run. Does Ivor James recollect composing 
his celebrated Opus 4, and does Haydn Wood recollect going with Tom 
Morris to look for ‘‘the ghost of an old poet” (Browning) in the wood, 
and does Sybil Maturin recollect the evening of the “Trout” Quintet ? 


Some people, too, still remember the “College Call,” which con- 
sisted of the opening phrase of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony. Often 
in those old days it could be heard echoing across St. James’s Hall after 
a Concert, and it is a fact that a member of the Male side of the 
College—(divisions were rigorous then)—once located a Ifellow student 
visiting a seaside town by walking along the Front beneath the windows 
whistling the ‘College Call.” 





Then there was the “Girls’ Library,” founded by Helen Egerton 
and Miss (now Dr.) Emily Daymond, of which I was presently made 
Hon. Secretary. It was about that time, too, we built castles in the air 
of a College Union, but the credit of laying the actual foundation belongs 
to the R.C.M. Macazine Committee. The MaGazinr had come into 
being in 1904, mainly by the initiative of Aubrey Aitken Crawshaw, then a 
student at the College, and no sooner had the first number been issued 
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than the Committee (obviously inspired by A.A.C. and E.R.D.) resolved 
at a Meeting on the 1oth March, 1905— 
“That this Committee, being of opinion that it is desirable that 

a Union of R.C.M, Students should be formed with a view to 

Strengthening the bond already existing between all members of the 

College, do make the following suggestions,”— 
and therewith followed suggestions which, with only one or two modifica- 
tions and additions, still represent the aims and objects of the Union. 
The next stage was reached with a Preliminary General Meeting at the 
College on oth October, when the final resolve to found a Union was 
taken, and a Provisional Committee appointed to draft a Constitution and 
Rules to be submitted to a General Meeting in January. I had the good 
fortune to be on this Committee. I well remember—and so does Miss 
Walters—the judicial attitude of Sir Hubert Parry, and the useful dashes 
of cold water he and Mr. Pownall (the Registrar) poured upon our soaring 
enthusiasm, until they were quite sure we meant business. Once assured 
of that, no men could have given more liberally of their help and time. 
In after years Sir Hubert took great pleasure in feeling the Union had been 
& genuine student movement. He used to say “the best thing about it is 
you've done it all yourselves.” But he and Mr. Pownall in their generous 
way forgot their own helpfulness in shepherding the Union through 
inexperience to efficiency. Hour after hour was spent in Committee, 
threshing out a workable set of Rules,—and_ the history of twenty-one 
years shows how soundly that work was done. The Rules have only been 
revised once in the time, and with a few modifications Suggested by 
practice are essentially as they were when adopted at the First Annual 
General Meeting. 

The principle then established that the Director of the College 
should be President of the Union has been a constant Source of strength 
to the Society. 

At that first General Meeting Hon. Officers were elected. They were 
Mr. Frank Pownall, as Hon, Treasurer ; Miss Darnell and myself as Hon, 
Secretaries ; Mrs. Connah Boyd and Dr. F. G. Shinn as Hon. Auditors,—a 
Personnel which was maintained Without change until 1913, when Miss 
Darnell became Assistant Hon. Treasurer and Miss Saumarez Smith 
Assistant Hon. Secretary. 

Arrangements were made for electing the first Committee, and a 
resolve taken that all persons joining the Union previous to 31st January, 
1906, should be original members, When we came to count the latter we 
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found that by an extraordinary and—as we felt—auspicious chance, the 
number was the same as that of the pupils with which the R.C.M. itself 
had opened years before. 

So the Union entered on its career, and Aitken Crawshaw, who had 
a genius for quotations, put the following motto at the top of our “Union” 
column in the MaGaziInE— 

“We hail thee blessed Union and are glad ; 
And sing aloud together a new and cheerful song.” 

A friend told me the other day she involuntarily divided her life 
into three parts,—before the War, the War, and after the War. The same 
divisions would apply to the Union. The eight years from 1906 to 1914 
were very happy ones, full of work and hope and initiative. One after 
another our schemes were translated into fact. Dr. Daymond invented 
the idea of an Annual “At Home,” and the first one took place on 
4th July, 1906. The Concert Hall was adorned with exquisite flowers— 
a gift from Mr. Visetti who, with princely kindness, renewed it at every 
succeeding ‘‘At Home” for twenty years. Many eminent Collegians took 
part in the programme, and altogether the thing was such a terrific 
success that people would not leave till long after midnight. Best of all, 
we realised the success of this ‘‘At Home” was not ephemeral, but meant 
the Union, like a good ship, had “ found itself.” 

By the Second General Meeting, in January, 1907, Mr, Pownall 
could.say ‘‘Thanks were due to those persons who had originated the 
scheme of a Union, and to the Director for the sympathy and encourage- 
ment given by him to the Society from its outset. Much of the success 
was also attributable to the delightful attitude of the Staff, and the good 
feeling of the pupils, which testified to the College esprit de corps. The 
scheme had also been received in a most gratifying manner by old pupils.” 

Finding that members were anxious for more meetings than could 
be arranged on the strength of Union funds, the idea occurred to me of 
holding social meetings at the houses of members who were willing to offer 
hospitality. I obtained permission from the Committee, had the first 
meeting at my house, Miss Darnell gave another later in the year, and 
(except for a time during the War), these meetings at Members’ Houses 
have been a feature ever since. Many kind hosts and hostesses have 
entertained the Union, from a Studio party with cocoa and biscuits, to the 
unique occasion when Mr. Muir Mackenzie welcomed the Society in the 
Middle Temple Hall. Some members, not content with one party, have 
entertained the Union again and again, prominent among them being 
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Mrs. John Greg; and Mrs. Bindon (whose kindnesses were past count), 

once gave a Dance, with Dr. Daymond as joint hostess, 

In 1908 the Union Loan Fund was first mooted by Dr. Daymond. 
At the outset those of us who believed in its practicability were pitied as 
poor visionaries, and we had no easy task to convince the majority that 
our faith was founded on fact. We “hastened slowly.” However, we got 
permission to start the Fund as soon as a capital of £300 had been 
subscribed, and we got a General Meeting to pass a set of Rules. About 
this time a bit of help came which even now seems miraculous— 
Mr, Charles Morley, then Hon, Secretary of the R.C.M., opened 
contributions to the Fund by a cheque for £100. His support trans- 
formed the situation, and we worked away at collecting money, with Dr, 
Daymond as indefatigable Hon. Treasurer, until about £240 had been 
raised. Then another joyful surprise happened. A Member of the 
Council, who insisted on remaining anonymous, gave £60 to complete 
the Fund, But Sir Hubert told two or three of us his name in confidence, 
and the time has come when what was done in secret should be acknow- 
ledged with open gratitude. The donor was Mr. Robert Finnie McEwen. 

Since 1912 the Loan Fund has been in Operation. Its proceedings 
are absolutely confidential, but this much may be said: of the many 
Collegians who have been assisted by loans not one has been a bad debt. 
That is a fine example of the College esprit de corps, 

During the latter part ot the War, and for some little time after- 
wards, the Loan Fund Committee obtained special authorisation to 
administer the surplus over £4300 capital as gift, not loan, to assist Union 
Members in distressed circumstances by reason of the War. So here 
again the Loan Fund quietly helped a number of members round difficult 
corners. 

In 1909 the First Union Dinner took place at the Criterion 
Restaurant. For some years one was given annually, but the custom 
lapsed even before the War, and is only being revived this summer in 
honour of the 21st Birthday. 

It was also in r909 that the idea of forming local branches of the 
Union was discussed. It was ultimately felt to be unworkable and 
dropped. 

In r9ro Life Membership came on the tapis, and it has been 
alternately proposed and postponed until now, when there is at last good 
hope that something financially sound and acceptable to the members may 
be arrived at. 
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The big sad event of that year was the death of the Founder of the 
College, King Edward the Seventh. The Union “At Home” was post- 
poned, and respectful resolutions of condolence sent to Queen Alexandra 
and King George. I can still recollect Sir Hubert Parry, Mr. Pownall, 
and Mr. Colles spending an hour or more in Room 20 drafting these 
Resolutions while the rest of us were sedulously earnest as onlookers, 

Meanwhile the Union increased every year. Early in its career an 
Office became necessary in which to carry on business, and Room 58 was 
allotted. Later, when the Society grew still further, the Council of the 
R.C.M. generously allocated a grant towards clerical assistance which, 
annually renewed, has been one of the most valuable mainstays of our 
finance. Still later the Office was transferred to Room 19, where it 
remained for many years. Another move was made in 1925 to Room 69a. 

Altogether these early days were active and exhilarating. Of course, 
things did not always run smoothly. Several exciting episodes occur to 
me as I write. But they all sank beyond the horizon when the War 
came. At first this made little visible difference beyond the absence of 
those Collegians who enlisted in August, 1914. But as time passed 
College grew more and more empty. Everyone who had youth or health 
turned to War work. Nevertheless College carried on, and the Union too. 
In 1915 the Meetings at Members’ Houses were suspended. To enable 
the Union to keep in touch with Members, Miss Darnell invented the 
idea of tea parties in the Union Office. She herself was doing Hospital 
nursing, but used to join us at College when she could. The tea parties 
were very cheery little gatherings, with the toasting of buns as a popular 
pastime, and games afterwards, such as drawing pigs with your eyes shut ! 
At times men on leave from France would come, and I remember still 
how easy they were to please with our simple hospitality. 

In 1916 the Union, having accumulated a balance, invested £100 
in War Loan to help the Country, and in the following year added 
another £100 in a similar investment. 

A useful bit of work undertaken by the Union was the formation of 
a small Committee, at the suggestion of Harold Samuel, to look after the 
professional musical interests of members on Active Service. From one 
cause and another the bulk of this work fell to his share and mine. 

Meantime in 1916, the funds of the Magazine and Union (which 
had hitherto been separate) weré amalgamated. It was absolutely the 
right thing, done at the right time, for in subsequent financial difficulties 
caused by the War it is within my certain knowledge that the Union once 
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saved the Magazine, and the Magazine once saved the Union from 
insolvency. : 

For a time the Union “At Homes” were continued during the War. 
Then even those dropped. The last on 27th June, 1916, was also the 
last at which Sir Hubert Parry was present. It was the eve of the Somme. 
Everyone felt the storm coming and was strung up to a strange second 
sight, yet I think I never saw happier faces, nor the Hall more brilliant 
with the bright dresses of the girls and the Uniforms among the men. 
Sir Hubert’s setting of ‘' Jerusalem,” completed by him in his Room at the 
College only a few months earlier, was sung at the close of the evening. 
It was the most unforgettable event. The mere memory is still an 
inspiration to those who shared in it. 

The rest of that year was rather terrible ; so, too, the next, and the 
next. Mr, Pownall, who like a “ Mr, Greatheart,” had constantly guided 
the Union with his counsels, was taken from us in 1915. The casualty 
lists for all these years showed how steadfastly Collegians were serving 
their Country. Perhaps only Mr. Dunhill and I, who by virtue of our 
posts on the Magazine were in touch with Collegians on Active Service and 
their relatives, know quite how ineffably pathetic it all was. And then 
just as the end of the War was in sight, Sir Hubert Parry went from us 5 
and a few months later, Mr. Muir Mackenzie followed him. It was sorrow 
pon sorrow. But in the interval between two losses the Union gained a 
new friend—Sir Hugh Allen who since 1919 has been its President, and who 
was welcomed with a loyalty and regard that have increased with every year. 

Under him the Union faced the double problem of resuming normal 
activities and of adapting itself to post-war conditions. The entertainments 
on Annual General Meeting days (which we had entered upon during the 
War to compensate for the absence of the “ At Homes”) were retained, 
and the “At Homes” resumed. But since we were still working the 
Union on a pre-war rate of subscription, the sharp rise in prices put us 
into very serious financial difficulties. Reluctantly we were compelled to 
raise the subscription, and even then were only enabled to pull through by 
the generous and timely gift of a cheque for 435 from Sir Ernest Palmer, 
who was indeed a friend in need. How completely the Union has since 
recuperated can be seen by referring to its Balance Sheet for last year. 

In 1920 at a Special General Meeting the privilege fell to the Union 
of taking the initial steps in the Royal College of Music Memorial to 
Sir Hubert Parry—the memorial which eventually took shape as “The 
Parry Room,” 
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In 1922 the General Committee was empowered to confer Hon. 
Membership of the Union upon Members who had rendered most signal 
services to the Society, such membership not to exceed ten persons. The 
Hon. Members so elected are Sir Ernest Palmer, Mrs. Leslie, Mr. W. H. 
Leslie, Mr. Visetti and Mr. Claude Aveling. Mr. Leslie, alas! is no 
longer with us. 

Within recent years Lectures in the Parry Room from distinguished 
guests have been added to Union activities, thanks largely to the invention 
and initiative of Miss Florence de la Mare and Miss Rachel Rothenstein. 

This article is already too long for the Magazine, and far too short 
to include half the things that should be said of the many people who have 
given ungrudging help and service to the Union. Some in especial have 
stuck to the work from the very beginning. Miss Darnell has served as an 
Hon. Officer for twenty-one years. Dr. Shinn has been Auditor for as 
long ; Mrs. Connah Boyd for nearly twenty years ; Dr. Daymond and 
Mr. Aveling have done any amount of work for the Society throughout its 
career, Miss Saumarez Smith was Assistant Hon. Secretary for eleven 
years. Dr. Darke, Mr. John Snowden, Miss de la Mare, Miss Marjorie 
Wills and Mr. Rupert Erlebach as other Assistant Hon, Officers must all be 
specially mentioned. Those mighty workers, the Editors of the Magazine, 
Mr. Crawshaw, Mr. Colles, Mr. Dunhill, Mr. Howells and now Mr. Carritt 
have put the interests of Magazine and Union before their own 
convenience. ‘The Magazine Secretaries also have done much, Mr. 
Broadbelt in the clerical department of the Union has identified himself with 
the welfare of the Society in a way that has earned lasting appreciation. 

Thus during twenty-one years foundations have been laid. If in the 
future the Union should bear as a motto that of the illustrious President of 
the College it would be an outward expression of a long practised ideal, and 
in two words would sum up the endeavours of the past, and the hope for 
the future, ‘Ich dien”—“ I serve.” 

Marion M. Scort. 


Presidents of the R.C.M. Union. 
Sir Hubert Parry, 1906 to 1918, 
Sir Hugh Allen, 1918 to present time. 
Hon. Officers. 


Hon, Treasurer ... ... Mr. Frank Pownall, 1906 to 1915. 
Miss Beatrix Darnell, 1915 to present time, 
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Assistant Hon. Treasurer... Miss Beatrix Darnell, 1913 to 1915. 
Dr. Harold Darke, 1915 to 1922. 
“Mr. John Snowden, 1922 to 1926. 
Mr. Rupert Erlebach, 1926 to present time. 


Hon, Secretaries ... ... Miss Marion Scott, 1906 to present time. 
Miss Beatrix Darnell, Co- Hon. Secretary 
from 1906 to 1913. 
Assistant Hon, Secretary... Miss M. Saumarez Smith, 1913 to 1924. 
Miss Florence de la Mare, 1924 to 1926. 


Miss Marjorie Brooke Wills, 1926 to present 
time. 


Hon. Auditors... ... Mrs. Connah Boyd, 1906 to 1925. 

Dr. F. G. Shinn, 1906 to present time. 

Mr. S. P. Waddington, 1925 to present time. 
Editors of R.C.M. Magazine Mr, A. Aitken Crawshaw, 1904 to 1909. 

Mr. H. C. Colles, 1909 to 1914. 

Mr. T. F. Dunhill, 1915 to 1920. 

Mr. Herbert Howells, 1920 to 1925. 

Mr. R. Graham Carritt, 1925 to present time. 


R.C.M. Union Loan Fund 


Hon. Secretary & Treasurer Dr. Emily Daymond, 1910 to present time, 





The Royal Collegian Abroad 
LONDON 


March 2and. Miss Giapys RUNGE (Pianist) and Mr. Rospert Poo.e 
(Vocalist) gave a Recital at the Grotrian Hall. Piano Solos Were given of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Scriabin, Grovelez; Songs by Robert Jones, 
Dowland, Rachmaninov, Hagemann, Frank Bridge, Roger Quilter, Peter 
Warlock, Thomas Dunbill. 

March 22nd. Miss MARGARET REES, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. TREFOR 
Jones and Mr. Ke1TH FALKNER were Soloists in Elgar's ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius " 
and Stanford's ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” given by the City of London Cheral Union, at 
Central Hall, Westminster. Dr. HAROLD DARKE conducted. 

On March 2gth, Mr. PLUNKET GREENE gave a Recital at the Aolian Hall. 
His songs covered a very wide range, from the sth Century to to-day. Many 
works of contemporary composers were given. 


On March 2sth, the Misses CoNsTANCE and MARGARET IZARD gave a 
Violin and Violoncello Recital at the Zolian Hall. Duets (unaccompanied) of 
J. S. Bach arranged by the players, were given, and other Duets by Rebecca 
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Clarke, Scarlatti, and Huguenin ; also Chausson’s Poéme for Solo Violin, and 
works by G. Cundell, Frank Bridge and Hamilton Harty, for Solo Violoncello. 
The two Sonatas chosen were Brahms’ Sonata in G for Violin and Pianoforte, 
Op. 78, and Sonata in F for Violoncello, by William de Fiesch (1695). 

On March 26th and April 7th, Mr. HERBERT FRYER gave Pianoforte 
Recitals at Grotrian Hall. At the first recital he played Brahms’ Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 5; Beethoven's Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; and Chopin's Sonata in 
B minor, Op. 58. At the second the programme was devoted entirely to Chopin. 

Miss HELEN EGERTON’s Violin Recital, with Mr, BERKELEY Mason (Piano- 
forte), which was postponed owing to illness, took place on Tuesday evening, 
June 14th, at Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Road, Kensington, W. 14. 


(The Editor could not print the notice of the Bach Cantata Club and certain 
other notices as they were unsigned.) 


PROVINCIAL 


On December roth, 1926, Mr. C. M. SeurRLiING directed a performance of 
Bach's Mass in B minor, at Oundle School. 

At the Christmas Concert at ‘‘Lady Manners School,” Bakewell, under the 
direction of Mr. HAROLD Fitcu, the first two movements of the Bach Double 
Violin Concerto were given, with String accompaniment ; also Part-Songs, 
Vocal Quartets, &c. Mr. Fitch conducted the same Concerto, and movements 
from the Schumann Piano Concerto and Mozart's G minor Symphony, and the 
Magic Flute Overture, at a later date at Belper. 

On January gth, at Bournemouth, Mr. ARMSTRONG GrBBs' Operetta ‘The 
Sting of Love,” was given at the Winter Gardens. The composer's uncle, Mr. 
Angus Gibbs, was the librettist. Sir Dan Godfrey conducted. 

January 12th—15th, the Farnham Operatic and Choral Society gave per- 
formances of ‘‘Tom Jones” in the Village Hall, Farnham Royal. Madame 
GLEESON WHITE played the part of ‘Lady Bellaston,” and also produced the 
Opera. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD WINTER'S recent engagements have included performances 
in Beethoven's Mass in D with Hallé Choir, Manchester; Beethoven's Mass in 
C, at Norwich Cathedral ; Bach's B minor Mass, at Oundle School ; Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion, at Worcester Cathedral ; Handel's Messiah, at Brighton ; 
and at the Hastings Musical Festival. 

On January zoth, Mr. HAROLD CLayTon and Mr. Cyrit L. SALMONS gave 
a recital of music for Two Pianofortes, at Park School, Francis Street, Halifax. 
Bach's ‘‘Goldberg Variations," Debussy’s ‘‘En blanc et noir," Mozart's D major 
Sonata, Four Dances of Vuillemin, and Saint Saéns' Variations on a Theme of 
Beethoven were given. 

On February 11th, Mr. DuNSTON Hart aspeared at a Special Concert with 
Thibaud, at the Winter Gardens, Bournemouth. On February roth, Mr. Hart 
sang at the Albert Hall Ballad Concert, and on February 2oth at the People's 
Palace. 

February 9th—March 18th. At the series of Six Recitals given in this 
period, by the McCullagh String Quartet in commemoration of the Beethoven 
Centenary, at the Rushworth Hall, Liverpool, Miss GErTRuDE NEWSHAM played 
the Second Violin. 

February 25th. Miss DOROTHEA ASPINALL (Pianist), and Mr. KeIru 
FALENER (Baritone), took part in the Grand Orchestral Concert given by the 
Grimsby Orchestral Society, assisted by the Leeds Symphony Orchestra, at the 
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Strand Cinema Theatre, Grimsby. Miss ASPINALL played the Grieg Concerto 
in A minor, and some Debussy Solos. Mr. Falkner sang Songs by Handel, 
Vaughan Williams, Blow and Parry. 

March 22nd. Mr. Encar L. BAINTON was the Pianist at the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Beethoven Centenary Chamber Concert, given in the King’s Hall, Arm- 
strong College. Mr. Bainton played Beethoven's 32 Variations in C minor, and 
assisted in the Violoncello Sonata, No. 3 in A major, and the Kreutzer. 

April 8th. Mr. ERNEST Tomuinson played the Viola in the Spencer Dyke 
String Quartet at their Concert at the Central Hall, Guernsey, under the distin- 
guished patronage of His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor aud the Hon. 
Lady Sackville West. Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 4, in C minor, Ravel's Quartet 
in F major, and the Dvordlc Quartet in F major were given. 

Mr. SYDNEY SHIMMIN conducted the Fifth Public Concert of the Malvern 
Orchestral Society in the Assembly Rooms, Malvern, on March a2gth. The 
programme included Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ London Symphony,” and a short new 
work by Peggy Whittington, called ‘Tintagel Castle.’ Mr. Craup Biccs 
played Beethoven's G major Piano Concerto. 

On April 29th, at the Winter Garden, Eastbourne, Mr. ALFRED WALL 
conducted his own Concerto in D minor for Violin and Orchestra. (This work 
was specially recommended by the Carnegie Trust Adjudicators for public 
performance.) The Concert was one of the Municipal Orchestral Concerts. 

Miss Crci Brown's engagements have been as follows :— 

Wells Cathedral, Brahms’ Requiem, in December. 
Belmont Choral Society, April 23rd. 

Andover Choral Society's Concert, April 26th. 

Wells Orchestral Society's Concert, April 27th. 
Soprano Solo in ‘‘Saul,” at Glyndebourne, May 15th. 

Miss BELINDA HEATHER'S engagements have been as follows :— 

Recitals : At Horsham, in January, with Miss MARGARET BUTLER 
as Vocalist, and at Oxford in March. 

Orchestral Concert: At Bath, in April (afternoon and evening), 
Grieg's A minor Concerto, and Liszt's E flat. 


COLONIAL 


During the week February 21st—26th, LEopoLD StokowskI conducted the 
Philadelphian Orchestra on its Western Tour, at Indianapolis, Saint Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Gustav Houst FESTIVAL 


From the Mustc Bulletin :—‘‘ A number of music-lovers in Cheltenham felt 
that the time had arrived when Gustav Holst should be accorded some public 
honour by his native town. When the composer was asked what his wishes 
were in the matter, he replied that he desired no personal honour, but that it 
would give him great pleasure if a good performance of some of his works could 
be arranged in Cheltenham. Accordingly, on March 22nd, at 3 o'clock and 
8 o'clock, the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra gave a programme which 
included a complete performance of ‘The Planets.’ The composer and Adrian 
Boult shared the conducting of the Concert.” 

From The Times:—‘‘Cheltenham has honoured its distinguished son, 
Gustav Holst, in the way which a musician most appreciates : by performing his 
works on an adequate scale. Two Concerts (with the same programme) have 
been given by the City of Birmingham Orchestra. At the first, the Mayor and 
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Corporation were present to offer to Mr. Holst a civic welcome, and as a 
memento of the happy occasion, presented to the composer a picture painted by 
a local artist, Mr. Harold Cox, of the Cotswold Hills by night. 

“In making his acknowledgments, Mr. Holst said that, speaking imperson- 
ally, Cheltenham was to be congratulated on doing the most important thing for 
music in England by organizing a festival which combated in its very nature the 
prevalent fallacies that music was a foreign language and that composers were 
all dead ; and had further shown understanding of the practical difficulties by 
arranging for adequate rehearsals. 

“The programme was purely orchestral, and showed the individual 
character of Mr. Holst’s genius by contrasting the music he writes as com- 
mentary on folk-song (‘The Somerset Rhapsody’ and the two ‘Song's Without 
Words’) with the music that is completely original in conception and execution 
(the dalle¢ music from The Perfect Fool and ‘The Planets’) ‘The Planets,’ given 
in their entirety, stood out as a great work, original in conception, in its 
philosophical implications, in its scoring, and in its harmonicand rhythmic idiom. 
There is something to be said against one-composer programmes, but it could 
not be said to-day. 

“Some exceptionally illuminating programme notes had been supplied by 
Mr. Richard Capell, whose critical appreciations of Holst have aroused a good 
deal of interest recently. Mr. Adrian Boult conducted two numbers, but most 
of the programme was directed by Mr. Holst himself. A small local choir trained 
by Mr. P. Taylor, of Cheltenham College, provided the choral parts required in 
‘Neptune.’ There were large and appreciative audiences.” 


AMERSHAM FESTIVAL, 

Miss CeEcIL BROWN organised the first Amersham Music Festival, which 
was held on March 26th, in the Amersham Grammar School. The aim was 
educational rather than competitive, and the radius was limited to 44 miles—to 
avoid big towns. There were 96 entries, including two String Quartets, a String 
Sextet, and ten School entries. ‘Singing Games" were among the events on 
the programme. Dr. Darke adjudicated, and ended up on achair conducting 
the entire audience. Miss Cecil Brown's chief object is to encourage music in 
the home. 

Music AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

Under the direction of Mr. C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSR, at Westminster 
School, the following series of Lecture Recitals were given during the Easter 
Term :— 


(1) Mr. Souprr, on the Flute. 
Programme : Bach, Handel, John Stanley, Schumann, Holst. 


(2) Mr. CHARLES DRAPER, on the Clarinet. 
Programme : Mozart, Stanford, Schumann, Brahms, 
Miss ANNE THURSFIELD sang the ‘‘Ragwort” and the ‘‘ Dandelion," 
of Arthur Bliss. 
Mr. LOFTHOUSE accompanied both Concerts. 
(3) Mr. R. G. CarriTT, on the ‘‘ Romantic Element in Music." 
Programme: Giles Farnaby, Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 

On March oth, the Music Society STRING QUARTET played Mozart's 
Quartet in D minor, and Debussy’s in G minor. 

There was an Informal Concert on March 21st, at which many Solos were 
given, and on April 4th the Madrigal and Orchestral Societies’ Concert, at 
which the following works were performed :—Beethoven Symphony No, 1 
(Movements 1 and 2); ‘‘ Five Mystical Songs,” by Vaughan Williams ; Handel’s 
Serenata, ‘‘Acis and Galatea.” 
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BIRTHS 
Fitcu. On November asth, 1926, at The Avenue, Bakewell, Derbyshire, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Fitch—a daughter (Holly Catherine). 

Carritr. On April 15th, 1927, at 2 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, to Christian, wife 
of R. Graham Carritt, twins—daughter and son (Christian and David). 
CuarKE. On February 4th, to Mr.and Mrs. John Laurence Clarke (née Dorothy 

Choules)—a son. 





MARRIAGES 
ALISTAIR—GiBB. ‘Mr. Alistair and Lady Diana Gibb were married last week, 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster. The bride is the youngest daughter of 
Lord and Lady Lovelace.”-——Tatler, May 4th. 
DuRHAM—ELLIS BROWNE, On February 16th, 1927, at St. Anne's, Kew, Lieut.- 
Colonel Frank Rogers Durham, C.B.E., M.C., youngest son of the late 
Arthur E, Durham, F.R.C.S,, to Dorothy Jessie, only daughter of Madame 
Ellis Browne, Calgary, Alberta. ' 
RIGGALL—BENNETT. On April 19th, 1927, at St. Peter-in-Eastgate, Lincoln, by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Blackie, Precentor of Lincoln, assisted by the 
Rev. A. M. Cork, Vicar of the Parish, Major Harold Riggall, youngest son 
of Mr. F. Riggall, of Croxton, Lincs, to Olive Theodora, younger daughter 
of Dr. and the late Mrs. G. J. Bennett, of Lincoln. 
SHIMMIN—WHITTINGTON. On April 19th, at St. Michael's, Cornhill, Mr. Sydney 
Shimmin to Miss Peggy Whittington. 





gn Memoriam 


VIOLET T. PEARCE 

Miss Violet T. Pearce was a student at the Royal College from 1905—1910, 
studying the violin under Senor Arbos, and the piano under Mr. Herbert Sharpe. 
She was awarded an Exhibition in 1907, and took the A.R.C.M, degree in 1909. 
She afterwards remained at the College until April, 1910, when she accepted a 
post at St. Catherine's School, Bramley, as Violin and Piano Mistress. 

Music was her one great passion. Those who were at College with her will 
remember her sunny nature, and the joy and merriment radiated amongst her 
wide circle of friends, who loved her dearly during her life, and by whom her 
loss will be deeply mourned. 

The Concerts given by pupils and friends, which, as Head Music Mistress, 
she arranged, formed a most enjoyable part of the School life, and were a great 
stimulus to the musical work. | Her interest in all that was going on at the 
i Royal College never flagged, and it was a great pleasure to her to be able to 
| send some of her pupils on to continue their musical education there. 
| She was ever ready to help, as far as she could, in musical efforts and 
| events in the part of Surrey in which she lived. Asa relaxation from teaching, 
f) she led the Guildtord Symphony Orchestra, with Captain Claud Powell as Con- 
ductor, and was a prominent figure on the platform at the Subscription Concerts, 
\ arranged and conducted by him in Guildford during the last tew years. 

Miss Pearce’s death, in Guildford, on February rith last, after an operation, 
came as a great blow to her many friends in the town and neighbourhood. 
They will greatly miss her vivid, clever personality, and the generous sympathy 
she extended to them all. 
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Edward Rex Burry 


One is thankful that the sharpest pains are usually the shortest. The 
sudden passing of Rex Burry was a terrible blow to us all, and yet, when 
we ask ourselves if we could have endured the lingering hopes and despairs 
of a long illness of one so beloved, there could be only one answer. 


Burry was a type of young man whom one seldom meets in the 
ordinary world, least of all in the musical world. He had great promise, 
great talent, already fine achievement; and with all these endowments 
he was never a target for envy or malice on the part of his less gifted 
fellows. The explanation is easy to give—he was also great spiritually. 
In these days of carelessness in spiritual matters, and neglect of moral 
earnestness among students, and especially among those of the artistic 
professions, Burry’s moral force stood out foursquare. He was a member 
of Toc H, that great comradeship of men pledged to service of their 
fellow men : indeed it was his excess of zeal in that work that was almost 
a prime cause of his breakdown: he lived the life of service, so often 
urged upon us by Sir Hubert Parry, doing good by stealth: and those of 
us who knew him well knew also that his social and religious activities 
were not on account of piety so much as of those stronger motives, 
earnestness and a sense of moral duty. 


_ Often in discussion he would express scorn of the theory that the 
‘artistic temperament” could be an excuse for moral depravity. He had 
a right, too, to such an opinion, since he possessed the artistic temperament 
to a high degree, often, in his pianoforte-playing at any rate, outrunning 
his executive power. It was difficult to get him to settle down to the 
mechanical grind at technical problems: he worked with his brain so much 
more than with his fingers, and when he got the music into his head, he 
was eager to move on to another work. His great ambition was to be 
able to conduct a concerto, and to master also the solo part. He was 
occupied in doing this with the Dohnanyi ‘Nursery Rhyme” Variations 
when he was taken away. 


His power of mental acquisition served him well as a conductor. 
He had his score in his head, in itself an asset for leadership, as any 
orchestral player of experience will admit, and this was a sure promise of 
his ultimate success after that he would have had more experience and 
practice in co-ordination of mind and gesture, in the technique of which 
he was already very sound. 
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His great gift, however, was that of purity and nobility. His teachers 
respected him and looked forward to the companionship and inspiration 
which he brought with him. Manners made the man ; he had the humility 
which is in reality a proud dignity, respecting and respected, and it is here 
that his life was an example. He proved that one could be a musician 
and a man: an artist in manners as in music: he represented the finest 
type of human that this world can produce, a Christian gentleman. 


THOMAS FIELDEN. 





New Books and Music 


The Science of Pianoforte Technique, by THomas FIELpeN. 
(Macmillan & Co.). 

The chief value, to my mind, of Mr. Fielden’s very interesting book is that it 
makes clear to those students of pianoforte technique who are obliged to depend 
mainly on self-help, the broad principles upon which to work; and this it 
certainly does, fully, comprehensively, and without a trace of pedantry. He 
gives a prominent place to the physiological side of the pianist's work, and he 
illustrates this by numerous excellent photographs; but his later chapters, 
dealing with such technical points as wrist movement, rotation and vibrato, his 
excellent appendices on rhythm and fingering, and his suggestions for teaching, 
will, without any doubt, also prove of the greatest help to keen workers who 
aim at their own highest development and that of their pupils. Many may 
differ from Mr. Fielden ({ do not) in his criticism of the prevalent theory of 
Relaxation ; but even dissentients must admit the fairness of this criticism 
and the cogency of his plea for a different point of view. This book should be 
widely known. 

Dr. DaymMonp. 
Five Operatic Choruses of G. F. Handel. 


Oxford University Press has published Five Operatic Choruses of G. F. 
Handel, arranged and scored for Four Voices and Piano, at 5d. and 6d. 


Old Songs, arranged by Thomas Dunhill. 


Edward Arnold & Co., of 41-43 Maddox Street, have published a large 
number of Old Songs, arranged by Thomas Dunhill—“ Golden Slumbers,” ‘Old 
King Cole,” ‘“ Here's a Health,” &c.—in their Descant Series, price 3d. Many 
new settings of other songs have also been published. 


“Five-Four Harmony in Music,” by Harry Veryard. 


Harry Veryard has published ‘ Five-Four Harmony in Music,” in which 
every note and every chord is numbered and lettered for all instruments. 
Price, 6d. (1 Holly Gardens, Christchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. ). 


For notice or criticism, the Editor would be glad if books and music were 
sent to him. 
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The Term’s Awards 





EASTER TERM, 1927 





The following Awards have been made: 


Councit ExHIBITIONS— 


Henn-Collins, A. Patience... Violoncello a w G10 
Belcher, Cecil J. ... .-. Pianoforte Accompaniment 49 
Prideaux, Margaret T. ...  Pianoforte... ace we 59 
Peck, Geraldine E. soo. Sy sus ae wm, B48 
Haviland, Marjorie emo P1D Dares na ao Ay) 
Rees, Margaret J. .. soo SLY oc eis sox SY 
Basser, Hyman... .. Pianoforte... as goa Sy 
Saunders, Dorothy... ono Shag onc ie ee 
Constanduros, Ione ... Pianoforte... 7 . 46 


Morley, Reginald B. cor WAG@HIA aa, 56D boc Sy 
Additional Awards of £,3 each—, 


Parrish, Mary E. ... ... Pianoforte 
Cale, Doris M. ... ... Pianoforte 
Jones, E. Maida M. ..- Violin 


Clifford, (Mrs.) Lily ... Singing 
Evers, Kate O. ... ... Singing 
McGilchrist, Ruby... ... Singing 
Davis, Margaret J. ... ... Pianoforte 


CHARLOTTE Hotmrs Exurpition (415)— 


Whittaker, Mary ... soo NATO) © © ane ob ss 7 TOS, 

Phillips, Avis oe soo SHYT —o09 as ». 67 108, 
Extra Award— 

Clarke, Joyce McG. ... Pianoforte... RY, soos S3 


CossEetr PrizEs— 
For the best performance of Mr. Osmond’s Quintet (415 15s.)— 
Ensor, Barbara M. 
Pulvermacher, Barbara A. 
Hart, Muriel 
Gladden, Mary 
Wykeham-George, Gethyn 


For the best performance of Mr. Yuille-Smith’s Quartet (£10 1os.)— 
Stewart, Helen G. 
Black, Elaine M. 
Windsor, E. Gwendolen 
Piggott, Audrey M. 
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Henry Brower Memoriar Prize (£5 5s.)— 


Between : Gladys E. Knight and Mabel W. Ritchie 


RAYMOND FFENNELL PrizEs— 


Mitchell, Doris I. ... 
Crichton, Mary W.... } 45 


Davis, Margaret J. ... 
Dugmore, Ivy M. E. L4 


Graham, Agnes B. ... 


Brown, Beryl E. 

Bell, J. Muriel S. 

Phillips, Olwen 5 

Marsh, Stella es 43 
Kelly, Mary K. F. .. 

Trayell, Joyce 


Dean, Dorothy... 
Luard, Dorothy M. 


Maccabe, Barbara B. £2 


Turner, Ida... 





A.R.C.M. Examination, April, 1927 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 


Astna, Louis 

Barwick, Rosalind M. J. 

Bell, Jessie Muriel Stanley 
Bourne, Rosalie 

Brierley, 'rances Joyce 

Cass, Barbara 

Dugmore, Joy Monica Evelyn 
Flurscheim, Marie Amélie 
Goulden, Mona 

Haines, Kathleen Edith 
Harrison, Elisabeth May 
Hindson, Lavinia Blanche Marion 
Kennedy, Joan 


PIANOFORTE (Solo Performance) 


Crichton, Mary Winifred 
Crundall, Constance Mary 

Deane, Dorothy Marie 

Hornidge, Avice Trewin Kimberley 
Maconchy, Elizabeth Violet 
Maynard, Yvonne Amy 


a 


Lyster-Nolan, Sheelah 
Manson, Mary 

Mills, C. Eira 

Monro-Higgs, Nora Ellen 
Murray, Annie Thelma 
Negus, Agnes M. A. 
O’Coftior, Aileen Essyllt 
Parrish, Mary Ethelwyn 
Penny-Snook, Helen Edith Mary 
Reading, Mary Crauford 
Redfearn, Hannah Irene 
Redmayne, Barbara 

St. Johnstone, Bridget Marian 


Mitchell, Doris Isabella 
Prideaux, Margaret T. 
Silver, Millicent Irene 
Swayne, Evelyn 
Turner, Ida 
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ORGAN (Teaching) — Vioxa (Solo Performance)— 

Iverson, Noel Gladden, Mary 


Orcan (Solo Performance) — SincinG (Teaching)— 
Blake, Leonard James Schmid, Gladys 


VIOLONCELLO (Teaching)— 


Ss Solo Performance)-— 
Fearnley, Ethelwyn Mary INGING (Solo Performance) 


Arscott, Doris Emily 
VIOLONCELLO (Solo Pefrormance)— Peck, Geraldine Edith 


; . : Phillips, Mair Oliver 
5 Richards, Olive Cicely Southall, Babara Marianne 


Stuart-Baker, Kathleen Hope 


Viotin (Teaching)— Ward, Philip Brougham 


Blyth, Martin Nancie Allardyce 


Cass, Gordon William George : - ’ a 
Chadwick, Pepeie\Cicely PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Sturrock, Ada Elizabeth Sherrin, Francis James 





VioLin (Solo Performance)— 
¢ Morley, Reginald Bertram 


a Competent knowledge of Harmony. 





b 5 e Harmony and Counterpoint. 
é ” ” Counterpoint. 
List of Dates, 1927 
CHRISTMAS TERM 
Entrance Examination Wednesday ... r4th Sept. 
Term begins... ..- Monday con 19th Sept, 
Half Term begins ... Monday a0 31st Oct. 


Term Ends _... +. Saturday or Ioth Dec. 





